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FOREWORD 



Historically, there has been a long series of discus- 
sions, conferences, position papers, and journal articles 
over the years on the subject of the collection of 
adequate library statistics. These are explained in detail 
in some of the papers. The publication of Library 
Statistics: A Handbook of Concepts, Definitions, and 
Terminology by the ALA Statistics Coordinating Project 
of 1963-64 represented, however, the first detailed, 
codified, and widely disseminated standardization of 
terminology and specific listing of data items by type of 
library. Although one of the objectives of this project 
had been the development of a nationwide plan for the 
collection of library statistics as a follow-on to the 
completion of the handbook, the lack of adequate 
funding forced cancellation of this activity. 

In 1966, a National Conference on Library Statistics 
was cosponsored by AlA and USOE. At this conference, 
the major topics of discussion were needs for and uses of 
library statistics and proposed methods of establishing 
an efficient nationwide data-collection system. It was 
this conference that stimulated the Library Administra- 
tion Division of the American Library Association to 
submit its proposal for the current project to the U.S. 
Office of Education. 



In its present form, the publication contains the 
considered opinions and recommendations of a relatively 
small group of expert librarians. However, it also 
represents the distillation of several decades of work by 
a much larger number of librarians, and their contribu- 
tion to this ultimate product is gratefully acknowledged. 
Special mention should also be made of the contribution 
of the steering committee to the project during its 
various phases. The members of this committee— Ruth 
Frame, David Primer, Frank Schick, Alphonse Trezza, 
and Joel Williams— held meetings periodically during the 
entire term of the project to evaluate progress and 
review ongoing activities. 

Finally, our appreciation is extended to all of those 
librarians, too numerous to list specifically by name, 
who willingly gave of their time to review the papers at 
special meetings and at the midwinter and annual 
conferences of the American Library Association. 

Joel Williams 

Former Chief, Library Surveys 
Branch* 

National Center for Educational 
Statistics 

*Reti?ed, August 1970. 
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Chapter I 

SUMMARY OF MAJOR RECOMMENDATIONS 



1. Planning for standardized, meaningful, and even 
minimal library statistics must continue-indefinitely. 
Other research efforts, especially in the areas of manage- 
ment systems, data bank development, user data, and 
impact of library" services are needed and should be 
coordinated with these guidelines. 

2. Efforts to standardize terminology must be con- 
tinued and intensified. Definitions found in Library 
Statistics: A Handbook of Concepts , Definitions , and 
Terminology should be reviewed, refined, and expanded. 
While this is primarily the obligation of the profession at 
|p ge, the terminology should be promulgated by the 
U.S. Government and revised as needed. Continued 
recognition by the United States of America Standards 
Institute, and its cooperation, will contribute to the 
widest acceptance of this standardized terminology. 

3. The National Center for Educational Statistics 
(NCES) should be assisted by an advisory committee 
which represents fairly the numerous governmental, 
professional, and commercial interests in library statis- 
tics. This advisory input into planning and operating a 
national library statistics system should be augmented 
and supplemented by the National Commission on 
Libraries and Information Science and by State advisory 
committees. The Statistics Coordinating Committee of 
the American Library Association should continue its 
strong advisory and promotional roles. 



4. A program of shared responsibility between NCES 
and the States in nationwide (as well as State) library 



statistical coverage is essential and should be highly 
defined, coordinated, and regularized. NCES will have 
to take a close look at the library functions at the State 
level to determine which agencies are responsible for 
which functions. 

5. Federal financial assistance to the States to enable 
them to carry out their responsibilities in the foregoing 
system is mandatory. This assistance should be designed 
to both stimulate State investment in this area and to be 
used as a tool for regularization and compliance. 

6. Determination of library universes should take 
place at the State level according to definitions supplied 
by NCES. 

7. Training programs, with appropriate instructors, 
manuals, meetings, etc., are essential to the national 
statistics program, both at the State and local levels, for 
general understanding, accuracy of returns, and 
compliance. 

8. Stater; should be encouraged to collect data 
beyond Federal and national needs and should distribute 
these data widely. They should serve as true information 
centers on libraries and library conditions in the respec- 
tive States. 

9. Continued national planning should incorporate 
appropriate steps .oward the formation of a national 
drta bank system for library statistics. Such a system 
should allow for retrieval of specialized library data at 
cost. 
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Chapter 1 1 

THE PROJECT 



Almost a century has passed since the first American 
Library Association Conference in 1876 took special 
note of the problems of library statistics. One of the 
most comprehensive reports on libraries ever compiled 
was published that year. Entitled Public Libraries In the 
United States, it was produced by the Bureau of 
Education (now the U.S. Office of Education), itself 
only 9 years old at the time. As John Lorenz points out 
in his paper in appendix A: "If we knew as much about 
libraries today as was compiled and published in 1876, 
we would be in a much better position to plan for future 
library development/' But the fact is that we have not 
yet achieved even the most elemental body of recurring 
statistical data about our public libraries, much less 
those for school, college, university, and special libraries. 
In addition, we know relatively little about the needs 
and uses for such data. 

The present effort to formulate planning for a nation- 
wide library data system is the latest in the profession's 
long and valiant struggle to standardize, codify, and 
regularize reporting techniques for the Nation's libraries 
of all types. Standardized terminology and definitions, 
common methods of counting, regularized coverage and 
periodicity, and assigned levels of responsibility for State 
and national reporting are reasonable goals. But they 
require basic agreement throughout the profession, 
leadership at authoritative levels, and must importantly, 
a review mechanism to enable response to the forces of 
change. 

When we recall the developments over the last hundred 
years of librarianship, it is snail wonder that many of 
the efforts attempted have baen abortive, or short lived 
at best, for the following reasons: 

1. Libraries have proliferated and have taken on 
different characteristics. 

2. The relationships of libraries to each other and to 
emerging systems and networks have undergone a 
rapid evolution which promises to accelerate even 
further. 

3. Library materials have branched far b\ ♦ nd the 
conventional printed word, and this diversity is 
matched with unprecedented output. 

4. Funding patterns for library service are now much 
more complex, and the responsibilities of local. State, 
and Federal governments in their support is shifting. 



5. Even our concept of just what a librarian is, and 
what he does, is far from that held a generation ago. 
The move toward recognized paraprofessionals and 
library technicians will affect this even more. 

These developments have a direct bearing upon the units 
to be counted and the way they are counted. When the 
remarkable technological advances in statistical tech- 
niques, automated counting, and data processing, stor* 
age, and retrieval are added to these factors, it becomes 
apparent that any immutable plan for national library 
statistics is impossible and undesirable. What is essential 
is national planning as a continuous process, sensitive to 
and adaptive to new tools, new concepts and attitudes, 
and new uses of library data. 

Defining what is meant by a "nationwide system of 
library statistics" has been difficult. Each of the special 
groups and individual consultants who have been in- 
volved in this project sees such a "system" from a 
particular vantage point and with a certain vested 
interest based upon the type of library, library service, 
or information need with which he is associated. To be 
sure, each has realized the "system" must be broad 
enough to encompass all the others' interests. A general 
feeling of unanimity has been present, but when the 
tough decisions such as exact perimeters of scope, 
frequency, and detail of data collection have to be made, 
vested interests corne to the fore. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that this has been so for the past 
hundred years. It is not new; hopefully, it is not 
insurmountable. 

A utopian system would satisy all of the needs indenti- 
fied by all these various points of view. It would provide 
easy access to a complete bank of library data from 
which both desirable samples and complete universes 
could be drawn at will. The age of the computer, and 
man's increasing ability to reach the stars he grasps for, 
give us hope and promise which pervade our approach to 
complex problems, especially statistical ones. But it also 
engenders frustration when we come face to face with 
fiscal and political realities. Who is going to be responsi* 
ble for the input? Where is the money coming from? 
What are the priorities? For how many audiences are we 
designing this statistical system? 

This report attacks these questions from various points 
of view and with specific needs in mind. It is hoped that 
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the report will provide a broad rationale upon which a 
nationwide system of library statistics can be designed, 
and that the specific recommendations will guide its 
structure and development. The recommendations cer- 
tainly do not profess to encompass all of the concerns 
which can be raised by users of library data. A 
nationwide system must, at this stage, be a direction 
toward which the concerned parties agree to move 
together, rather than a specific final destination they 
wish to reach. Moreover, it must contain a proposed 
program of implementation. These guidelines, therefore, 
will become a data system as they are translated into 
action. 

The American Library Association's statistics planning 
project, which resulted in this report, is a direct 
outgrowth of two recent efforts: (1) the Statistics 
Coordinating Project, which produced the volume 
Library Statistics: A Handbook of Concepts, Defini- 
tions, and Terminology (hereafter referred to as the 
Handbook ) in 1966, and (2) the National Conference on 
Library Statistics, the proceedings of which were pub- 
lished in 1967. Events leading up to these efforts are 
summarized in the overview paper by G. Flint Purdy in 
appendix A and in appendix C. 

Further historical background can be found in the 
overview paper by John Lorenz in appendix A. Essen- 
tially, the project for nationwide system planning is the 
result of continued efforts by the Statistics Coordinating 
Committee, which is organized within the Library 
Administration Division of ALA. Under its aegis, the 
project proposal was designed and funds were secured 
from the National Center for Educational Statistics of 
the U.S. Office of Education. 

The design of the project is simple, if somewhat eclectic. 
Nationally know authorities were asked to produce 
general position or overview papers which could guide a 
group of specialists representing the major types of 
libraries and library concerns. The overview papers and 
the papers of the specialists, presented in appendixes A 
and B, deserve a few words of explanation and back- 
ground. First, the overview papers (appendix A): 

1. Professional: This paper establishes a backdrop of 
concern for library statistics as felt by the profession at 
large. Against such a setting, the specific needs for data 
of the various types of libraries can be highlighted. Its 
broad approach includes an historical perspective, as well 
as the present-day considerations which should shape a 
nationwide system. G. Flint Purdy, Director of Libraries, 



Wayne State University, was engaged to produce this 
segment of the report but died prior to completion of 
editorial work. A note of appreciation is appended to his 
paper, presenting his unique qualifications for this task. 

2. Federal: The statistical needs of the Federal 
Government and its role in the compilation and dissemi- 
nation of library data were felt to require special 
attention. This paper reviews the authority under which 
the Federal Government has concerned itself with 
library statistics and the specific agencies which should 
be involved in any nationwide data system. John Lorenz, 
Deputy Librarian of Congress and former head of the 
Library Services Branch of the U.S. Office of Education, 
views this area from his long experience in Washington 
with matters relating to library data needs. 

3. Legislative: Increasing governmental support of 
library programs at the local, State, and Federal levels 
carries with it special needs for data. Not only is this a 
concern for accountability, but detailed information is 
also essential in order to draft library-related legislation 
and to justify appropriations. Paul Howard, former 
Executive Secretary of the Federal Library Committee, 
has been int ; mately involved with library legislation for 
more than 25 years. His paper on statistical support of 
legislation reviews the kinds of data needed and why 
they are vital to the legislative process. A nationwide 
system for the collection and dissemination of library 
statistics would have to meet these needs if library 
programs are to compete favorably for the tax dollar. 

4. State: S. Gilbert Prentiss, former State Librarian 
of New York, was engaged as a specialist for State 
libraries. As his work progressed, however, it became 
evident that the roles of the State library as collector 
and as producer of library statistics should be separated. 
The potential for State agencies as partners with the 
Federal Government and national associations in imple- 
menting a nationwide data system is so central to its 
design that this portion of his work has been placed with 
the overview papers and was used as a general guide for 
the specialists. 

5. Library Networks and Systems: The statistical 
problems of library systems are particularly evident in 
the papers on public libraries and school libraries. They 
are enormously perplexing and must be resolved if one is 
to measure in any meaningful way the impact of library 
systems upon library development. When the dimension 
of multiple-type library arrangements is added, special 
attention must be given to this whole area. Concurrent 
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with the work of the statistics planning project were 
the efforts of Ruth Boaz in the National Center for 
Educational Statistics to formulate a survey of public 
libraries which would reflect these concerns. The article, 
'The Dilemma of Statistics for Public Libraries," which 
appeared in the ALA Bulletin of December 1969, 
presents the problems encountered in this survey. The 
implications of networks and systems for library statis- 
tics have been summarized in a paper written as an 
introduction to a survey proposal made by the Office of 
Education. Although this paper was not written as a part 
of the statistics planning project, it has been included 
here as an overview paper because it presents an 
innovative approach to data collection for comprehen- 
sive library planning. Miss Boaz worked on the 1963-66 
evaluation of the New York State public library systems 
and in the statistical unit of the Division of Library 
Development of the New York State Library prior to 
joining the U.S. Office of Education in April of 1968. 

6. Research: While several of the papers touch upon 
the data needs for research into library matters, this 
paper is intended to focus specifically upon these needs 
from the outset. The information collected determines 
in large measure the extent, depth and quality of the 
research possible. Gaps in data, as well as inconsistency 
in terminology and definitions, have severely limited our 
research capability. This is particularly evident when one 
attempts to determine trends within the profession, and 
to measure progress in any documented way. Computer 
and other techniques will undoubtedly enable us to learn 
more from the data available, but a nationwide system 
will have to concern itself with data which are not now 
available, but which are essential to the conduct of 
penetrating inquiry and analysis. Kenneth Beasley, Dean 
of the Graduate Sqhool, University of Texas, El Paso, 
has for many years looked at library problems and 
research needs through the eyes of a political scientist 
and public administration expert. His overview paper on 
research builds upon his studies for the Pennsylvania 
State Library and subsequent research into library 
matters. 

Specific Statistical Concerns (appendix B): While the 
Statistics Coordinating Committee was anxious that the 
statistics planning project not go over the same ground 
covered by the Handbook, there was, understandably, 
the intent that the specific fields covered would match 
and build upon those in the 1966 volume. Special 
consultants, therefore, were engaged in the areas of 
college and university, public, State, school, and special 
libraries and in the field of library education. Because of 



the emergence of Federal libraries as an organized group, 
and the increasing importance of the role of this group 
in the development of a nationwide library data system, 
the area of Federal libraries was added to this list. 



Fiscal, temporal, and other practical limitations pre- 
cluded detailed coverage of a number of distinct types of 
libraries, as it did in the Handbook, for example: law 
libraries, libraries connected with religious organizations, 
patient and inmate libraries in hospitals and institutions, 
and association and labor union libraries designed for 
member use. The Handbook stated in regard to these 
special types of libraries: 



Although these libraries do not qualify for 
inclusion in the basic types of libraries . . . they 
must be considered in l.he evaluation of total 
library resources in the U:nited States. Also, when 



one is evaluating library 
on a national basis, it 
libraries of this type wit 
statistics. 1 i 



ise and library resources 
is readily apparent that 
have an impact on the 



Exclusion from specific coverage of special classes of 
libraries caused concern following the publication of the 
Handbook, and perhaps a j word of explanation here 
would help place this matl&r in perspective. First, the 
categories included were, t| a great extent, predicated 
by those represented on the|ALA Statistics Coordinating 
Committee, either by virtue of their membership as 
distinct statistics commit>!ss within the American Li- 
brary Association or by |l;heir representation on the 
Coordinating Committee {through liaison membership 
arrangements. Second, theiincluded categories constitute 
those in which a considerable body of statistical experi- 
ence has accumulated. Third, in some cases the included 
categories are broad enough to encompass specialized 
areas. For example, lavi libraries not only can be 
considered to be a subgrlup within special libraries but 
they also have a relationship to State, Federal, and 
college and university libfaries. 

While these considerations may seem expedient, it 
should be recognized thjit a nationwide system will have 
to include specialized library interests and constituen- 
cies. Omission of specific focus upon special types of 
libraries in this project should be considered a limitation, 
perhaps, but not an oversight. Several of the chapters 
refer to the problems of! overlap which multitype library 



1 American Library Association, Library Statistics: A 
Handbook of Concepts, Definitions, and Terminology, p. 7. 



systems, which may be involved in basic and special 
categories of libraries, raise. Particular attention will 
have to be given those libraries which are quasi-public, 
quasi-academic, and those whose functions and alle- 
giances cut across the traditional stratification now used 
by the profession. The overview paper on library 
networks directs attention to these complexities, and a 
nationwide, comprehensive library data system will have 
to concern itself increasingly with the emerging cross-cut 
presaged in today's use of library and information 
networks and systems. 

The papers covering specific statistical concerns may be 
considered addenda to the chapters in the Handbook. 
An effort was made to obtain consultants other than 
those who authored the Handbook chapters, and this 
was possible in every case except that of school libraries. 
Each of these consultants was provided with a set of the 
overview papers and was asked to direct attention to the 
following: 

1. Gaps in the Handbook. 

2. The universe for his category of statistics, along 
with possible sampling techniques. 

3. Priorities. 

4. Periodicity. 

5. Financing. 

6. The allocation of responsibilities for statistics 
collection and dissemination by Federal, State, 
and professional agencies. 

Public Libraries: Rose Vainstein, Professor of Library 
Science at the University of Michigan, produced the 
paper on public library statistics. Long associated with 
library statistics at the Library Services Branch of the 
U.S. Office of Education, Vainstein addresses herself to 
the emerging statistical problems of library systems, 
providing detailed inquiry into questions raised by Ruth 
Boaz in the overview "Library Systems and Networks." 

School Libraries: Richard L, Darling, then Director, 
Department of Educational Media and Technology, 
Montgomery County, Md., Public Schools, was one of 
the consultants to the Library Statistics Coordinating 
Project of 1963-64. His paper on school library statistics 
is an extension and refinement c.f his contribution on 
this subject in the Handbook. Darling is also known for 



bis former work with national statistics at the U.S. 
Office of Education. He is now dean of the School of 
Library Service, Columbia University. 

College and University Libraries: Academic libraries are 
covered by Jay K. Lucker, Associate Librarian, Prince- 
ton University and George M. Bailey, Professor and 
Chief Librarian, York College, City University of New 
York. This joint effort brings together the concerns of 
the whole academic library spectrum from the large 
university to the 2-year college. 

Library Education and Manpower: Consideration of the 
statistics o' ibrary schools as essential to those of library 
manpower in general is provided in the paper by Frank 
L. Schick, Director, School of Library and Information 
Science, University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee. Schick 
is known for his extensive work with library statistics at 
the Federal and international levels and is currently 
chairman of the Statistics Coordinating Committee of 
ALA. His paper "Status of Library Statistics Publica- 
tions, 1970" is included in appendix C of this report by 
permission of the R. R. Bowker Company. 

State Libraries: S. Gilbert Prentiss' coverage of State 
library statistics, as explained previously, is divided into 
two parts. The first, "State Libraries as Collectors of 
Statistics," appears as an overview paper. The paper 
included under Specific Statistical Concerns deals with 
State libraries as producers of statistics, an area which 
presents many complexities and which has had only the 
most rudimentaiy coverage in statistical compilations. 

Special Libraries: Logan Cowgill, of the Office of Water 
Resources Research of the U.S. Department of the 
Interior, contributed the paper on special libraries. As 
chairman of the Statistics Committee of the Special 
Libraries Association, Cowgill is a liaison member of 
ALA's Statistics Coordinating Committee. The American 
Library Association is particularly grateful for his efforts 
on behalf of this project. Thanks are also extended to 
the Special Libraries Association for facilitating Cow- 
gill’s work and for its cooperative efforts to include the 
concerns of special libraries, which constitute such a 
large segment of the profession. 

Federal Libraries: Paul Howard, then Executive Secre- 
tary of the Federal Library Committee and since retired, 
was prevailed upon to write a paper on the subject of 
Federal library statistics in addition to his paper on the 
legislative process. Federal libraries comprise many types 
and are scattered throughout this country and over the 
world. They have long been neglected in any overall 
statistical compilation and planning. 
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The diversity of interests, the varing levels of detail 
required, and the overall intent of the statistics planning 
project not to restrict or overstructure the efforts of the 
12 consultants, made it impossible for all papers to 
present parallel deductions and suggestions. The conclu- 
sions and recommendations presented in chapter 3 were 
prepared by the editor as an analysis and distillation of 
the implications of all the papers and project discussions. 

The Statistics Coordinating Committee (Library Organi- 
zation and Management Section, Library Administration 
Division, American Library Association) served as an 
advisory board to the entire project, and insofar as 
possible, each of the individual statistics committees was 
asked to review the papers of concern to it with the 
specialist, to act as a sounding board, and to submit 
comments and recommendations to the Coordinating 
Committee, whose chairman (1963-69) served as project 
director and general editor. 

Assisting the project director was a small steering 
committee which was invaluable in working out the 
many logistical problems of the study, as well as those in 
which seeming conflicts and contradictions emerged. 
Ruth Frame, Executive Secretary of the Library Admini- 
stration Division, ALA, handled all scheduling, fiscal 
matters, and general correspondence and contributed 
substantively to decisions made along the way. Alphonse 



Trezza, now director of the Illinois State Library, 
continued to contribute the kind of insight and support 
to this project which was so productive during the 
Coordinating Project of 1963-64. Joel Williams, who 
directed that project, served as Federal monitor to the 
present effort, and from his vantage point as Chief of the 
Library Surveys Branch of the National Center for 
Educational Statistics, provided insight into the needs 
and exigencies of the U.S. Office of Education. Further 
continuity and assistance was generously provided by 
Frank L. Schick who has been identified previously in 
connection with the paper "Library Education and 
Manpower." 

The editor is also very grateful to Nettie Taylor, 
Director, Library Extension Division, Maryland State 
Department of Education, and past president of the 
American Association of State Libraries, for her critical 
review and expenditure of time and effort on behalf of 
the project, and to Ray Fry of the Division of Library 
Programs, U.S. Office of Education, and his staff, for 
their willingness to act as a sounding board. 

The guidelines presented in this report are designed to 
serve as directions toward development of a nationwide 
system of library statistics, focused on the collection, 
evaluation, and dissemination of pertinent, meaningful, 
complete, and accurate library statistics. 
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Chapter 1 1 1 



CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



This chapter, written after the papers presented in the 
appendixes were prepared, had the '^vantage of a 
number of meetings and joint deliberations not afforded 
the authors of these papers. It presents, hopefully, a 
wider agreement on certain central issues, but it does not 
presume to answer each and every question raised in the 
overview and statistical papers. Reference should be 
made to appendix B, “Specific Statistical Concerns/' for 
detail as to statistical problems and proposed solutions 
by type of library and for library education and 
manpower. 

A number of concurrent developments outside the 
framework of the Statistics Coordinating Committee of 
the American Library Association have influenced this 
chapter— many of them associated with the U.S. Office 
of Education and its National Center for Educational 
Statistics (NCES). The following trends undoubtedly 
will have an impact upon future library statistics 
programs: 

1. The present austerity in which the Federal Govern- 
ment's programs operate restricts considerably the ability 
of NCES to make major commitments toward the 
assumption of new responsibilities regarding any nation- 
wide library statistical program. Emphasis, therefore, 
must be placed on shared responsibility among govern- 
mental and nongovernmental agencies. At the same time, 
there is an indication that modest grants made specifi- 
cally for improvement of State statistical programs along 
the line of title X of the National Defense Education Act 
might be feasible. In conjunction with nationwide 
planning, this seed money could do much to improve the 
situation. 

2. The library and information science community can 
anticipate a number of research efforts and surveys 
which will bear directly on statistics programs, such as 
inquiries which will relate to new administrative tech- 
niques (program planning and budgeting, management 
systems, etc.) and to the measurement of impact of 
social programs (user satisfaction, relevance to pressing 
issues of urban life, poverty, equalized opportunity, 
etc.). In this respect, a hope of the National Center for 
Educational Statistics to augment its own staff with 
contracts for supplementary work should be mentioned. 

3. There will be increased emphasis on factors of 
accountability. Governmental units which are the major r 
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gatherers and disseminators of library statistics will place 
priority on those data items which are considered to be 
the- best measures of the results of their investments and 
which help to satisy the informational needs of their 
legislative bodies and executive decisionmakers. It can be 
assumed that USOE's primary inhouse efforts will be 
directed to providing the information needed by the 
Federal Government for its own program control and 
evaluation. 

4. The library community will be asked to reevaluate 
some time-honored concepts such as the value of 
institutional listings vs. comparison by stratified norms 
and medians, and the use of sampling techniques vs, 
total data collections. It will be challenged to catch up 
statistically with its own evolution and technology as 
well as with the nationwide data systems of other fields. 
This development is a part of the new emphasis on 
accountability and evaluation. 

The following problems are illustrative of those arising 
from the forces of change acting on today's libraries and 
media centers: 

1. Centralized cataloging vs. local cataloging opera- 
tions. 

2. Multipurpose libraries vs. separate units designed to 
serve certain portions of the user's total infor- 
mational needs. 

3. Population ''served'' vs. population eligible for 
service. 

4. Service measurements vs. workload data. 

5. Size of collection vs. use, recency, and relevance of 
the collection (with implications for central stor- 
age of little-used materials, facsimile transmission, 
and other retrieval devices). 

6. Reduction of duplication vs. necessary duplication 
for more immediate satisfaction, and the use of 
expendable materials. 

7. Traditional hierarchy of professional librarianship 
vs. selective skills training, work allocation, and 

4 skills sharing. 
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8. Autonomy and status vs. systems and networks 
development. 

These problems have significant bearing upon statistics 
and upon the kinds of data needed. The presence of so 
many unresolved questions and the general foment for 
change within the information and communication 
sciences make it difficult to keep pace with the needs of 
the profession and preclude a tidy, finite, and static 
plan. 

The recommendations presented here are admittedly 
transitional and evolutionary. They are more concerned 
with planning as a process than with a plan, or blueprint, 
as an objective. They are guidelines for implementation 
and it is hoped they will inventory a number of areas 
beyond the scope of this study which need concerted 
attention, research, and resolution. 

Standardization of Terminology 

The Handbook , or more particularly, its "Glossary: 
Terms Used in Statistical Surveys," represents a point of 
departure for what must be a continuous effort to 
standardize and refine terminology. Such a body of 
definitions is essential to national aggregates and to any 
program of shared responsibility. In the 5 years since it 
was published, a number of needed refinements have 
come to light, as well as some significant additions. The 
statistics committees of ALA's Library Administration 
Division have continued this work and some major 
segments are now ready for adoption. A set of defini- 
tions has been completed for physical facilities of 
libraries, has been adopted as a formal supplement to the 
Handbook, and is expected to be published at an early 
date. Considerable progress has also been made in 
formulating a standard vocabulary for technical services. 
Elsewhere in ALA, work is progressing on a revision of 
the ALA Glossary of Library Terms , last published in 
1943. The publication in 1969 of the USA Standard for 
Library Statistics should also be noted. 

The standardization of terminology is particularly appro- 
priate to all library and related associations and every 
effort should be made by ALA to seek the assistance and 
involvement of other major national library associations. 
Although committee activity undertaken primarily at 
semiannual conferences is limited and slow, reasonable 
debate and concensus is built into this process. While 
coordination and authoritative publication of termi- 
nology of library statistics are properly the responsibili- 
ties of the National Center for Educational Statistics, the 



actual defining of terminology should take place in the 
library and information science community. ALA, 
through its Statistics Coordinating Committee should: 

1. Outline areas in which standard terminology has 
not been developed and set priorities for their 
coverage. 

2. Develop an orderly program by which suggested 
revisions to existing definitions can be reviewed 
and acted upon. 

3. Commence planning a project which will lead to 
the publication by NCES of a document which 
would revise and expand the glossary that appears 
in the Handbook and in the USA Standard for 
Library Statistics. The Coordinating Committee 
should bear the following in mind js it designs and 
implements such a project: 

a. Coordination insofar as possible with pres- 
ent efforts to issue a new ALA glossary of 
library terms. 

b. Continued representation of NCES on the 
Statistics Coordinating Committee. If NCES is 
to utilize, further develop, and promulgate the 
standardized terminology, it must be signifi- 
cantly involved. 

c. The desirability of special funding for the 
project. The mechanics which produced the 
Handbook , i.e., a funded project staff, advisory 
assistance, and a series cf regional conferences 
at which the broadest possible spectrum of 
reaction and suggestion was obtained, were 
basic to its success and general acceptance. 

4. Strengthen ties with other professional associa- 
tions, particularly with appropriate subdivisions of 
the Special Libraries Association, the Association 
of Research Libraries, the Canadian Library Asso- 
ciation, and others working on standard glossaries 
and related activities regarding library automation 
and computerization. 

5. Seek advice and guidance from specialists in other 
disciplines whose work involves them in library 
statistics (e.g., statisticians, public administrators, 
political scientists, sociologists, etc.). A relatively 
small expenditure might enable the committee to 
hold special meetings with such persons at crucial 
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moments of planning, policysetting, and decision- 
making. 

6. Seek to involve in its membership persons actively 
engaged in library statistics and research, re- 
cruiting on the basis of skill and involvement 
rather than prominence in the profession and in 
the ALA structure. 

7. Hold for its own membership workshops in 
"data-banking," program planning and budgeting, 
and other techniques which affect statistical termi- 
nology and procedures. 

Against this background of wide professional participa- 
tion in developing and recommending statistical terms 
for library data gathering, the National Center for 
Educational Statistics should adopt and promulgate the 
terminology along with such additions and qualifications 
as it might have to adopt, through a U.S. Government 
manual for library statistics. It should be guided in this 
matter by its liaison membership on the Coordinating 
Committee and by its own advisory committee on 
library statistics described later in this chapter. 

A Nationwide System of Library Statistics 

An official statistical language for libraries, however, is 
only a small portion of what should constitute a 
nationwide system of library statistics. Basic to the 
recommendations of this chapter is the necessity to 
decentralize, to articulate, and to coordinate the respon- 
sibilities for statistics gathering and dissemination. The 
proposed system depends upon a much more active role 
of the States and upon the input of research, interaction 
of advisory groups, inservice training, and relatively 
small amounts of money at strategic points along the 
way. The role of the States can be seen from the 
diagrammatic presentation in chart I and is interwoven 
throughout the steps to be outlined next. Research 
should be encouraged by all possible means and should 
involve the widest spectrum of professional participa- 
tion. Reference is made to Beasley's overview paper in 
this context. 

Chart I lists the major ingredients which should be part 
of a statistics system. Some of these are already 
incorporated in present programs and work effectively; 
others are additions to present practice. 

NCES Advisory Committee: An important factor of the 
system is the formation of an advisory group on library 



statistics within the U.S. Office of Education. 1 Such a 
group should be broadly representative of users of 
library statistics, library and information science associa- 
tions, research and computer experts, publishers, and 
other related groups. 

National Commission on Libraries and Information 

Science: The activities of an NCES advisory group 
should be distinguished from those of the newly created 
National Commission on Libraries and Information 

Science. While the Commission will be concerned that 
adequate data on library conditions are available, it has a 
much broader charge. It will, therefore, be subject to 
many pressures involving national planning for library 
resources, services, and information transmission tech- 
niques which will meet the needs of the future. Its 
membership will reflect broad concerns of the profession 
and will be unable to give the detailed attention to 
statistical matters per se which will be required for the 
implementation of the system proposed in this report, 
much less to the ultimate formation of a data bank 
system. The Commission will, however, constitute a 
useful and much needed higher authority for financial 
support and determination of priorities. Naturally, the 
Commission would be directly concerned with that 
legislation necessary to implement the statistics program 
of the States as proposed and with efforts to secure its 
passage and implementation. 

Coordination With Other Agencies: Several other influ- 
ences should be brought to bear upon major policy and 
priority determination before NCES initiates forms for 
specific surveys. Expanded communication with the 
USOE Bureau of Library Programs and Educational 
Technology and with the USOE regional library program 
officers would be essential. In addition, other statistics- 
producing agencies (such as the Bureau of the Census) 
should be kept in mind for optimum correlation of data, 
derived statistics, etc.; and the Federal Library Commit- 
tee could also make a contribution at this stage. 

Forms Development: Development of standardized 
forms for the collection of national library data is the 
responsibility of the National Center for Educational 
Statistics and a major concern of its advisory committee. 
This activity should encompass the development of 
forms for both the State and local levels as well where 
national data are concerned. NCES could play a very 



‘Also recommended in National Conference on Library 
Statistics, p. 93. 
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important role as adviser to governmental and private 
agencies in the design of statistical forms which are 
consistent and effective. In addition, NCES should 
commission work on the development of forms from 
research centers (e.g., academic institutions and/or 
government-sponsored institutes) as appropriate and as 
required by the specialized nature of the particular form. 

Review; Pretesting: Forms should be reviewed by the 
appropriate State agencies and the professional associa- 
tions and should be pretested on a carefully constructed 
sample of the agencies to be surveyed. Sufficient lead- 
time must be provided for questions which necessitate 
the keeping of new records at the local level. The State 
agencies can be useful in assisting in the construction of 
pretest samples which are representative of the variety 
of local conditions the questionnaires must serve. 

Forms Clearance, Further Coordination: NCES should 
coordinate its data collection activities with those 
required by other Federal agencies which administer 
programs affecting libraries. For example, data collected 
by the Bureau of Libraries and Educational Technology 
of the USOE in the course of administering various grant 
programs should be tapped by NCES and utilized. Local 
agencies should not have to answer the same questions 
for each of several agencies of the Federal Government if 
the data can be pooled and shared. Coordination and 
communication between NCES and the Bureau of 
Libraries and Educational Technology should be 
strenghtened. If this requires some formal intrastructure, 
then one should be established. 

A central data bank serving all parts of the USOE would 
seem highly productive, but care would have to be taken 
to see that all pertinent information were indeed 
''deposited'" in the bank. Such a system would presup- 
pose standardization of terminology and procedure in all 
USOE data-gathering activities. Whether or not a data 
bank is established, a forms clearance program beyond 
that exercised by the Office of Management and Budget 
(formerly the Bureau of the Budget), which must pass 
on ail governmental forms, is essential. The data bank 
aspect is discussed in detail later in this chapter. 

NCES is obviously not responsible for all information 
released by the Federal Government on the Nation's 
libraries. Evaluations of grant programs, research reports, 
and other major pieces of information are the responsi- 
bility of the offices which execute these programs and 
may include statistical information. Much of this infor- 
mation tends to be of an inventory type (the number of 



libraries which have, or have not, certain characteristics; 
do, or do not, provide certain services, etc.). This type of 
information is highly useful and needed, but it is not 
necessarily statistical nor subject to derived data and 
interpretation. Much more inventory-type information 
should be issued by the USOE but would generally be 
beyond the scope of NCES, at least in its present form 
and until a well-developed data bank system is operative. 
The effort represented by this report should not be 
confused with a total national information system on 
libraries which would be capable of infinite expansion. 

Printing and Distribution: The national Center for 
Educational Statistics should have survey questionnaires 
printed in sufficient supply for distribution to each State 
according to the demands of its seif determined uni- 
verse(s). Franking privileges should be extended for the 
mailing by the States of all questionnaires designed by 
the Federal Government for national statistical surveys. 

Library Universes: Library universes should be defined 
by NCES but can only be determined with any accuracy 
and economy at the State level. The American Library 
Association and other professional associations should 
study the question of library universes and establish a 
minimum standard for statistically significant units, and 
make recommendations for meaningful samples when 
the sampling technique can be used judiciously. Further 
study is also required in adopting appropriate statistical 
terminology for library systems, especially those which 
include more than one type of library. Although NCES 
can provide basic building-block-unit survey forms, it is 
the responsibility of the States to produce aggregate 
systems reports. 

Education; Trailing: NCES has an obligation to assist the 
States in the data-collecting activities which it delegates 
to them. Workshops should be regularly scheduled on a 
regional or interstate basis, at which the questionnaires, 
their distribution within the States, and editing require- 
ments would be discussed. The State personnel directly 
responsible for these activities should attend the 
meetings. The resultant forum for comment and criti- 
cism about the forms and procedures would be as useful 
to NCES as to the participants, since reaction and 
feedback can be used to refine the program and correct 
errors and misjudgements. One of the serious problems 
of library statistics has been the lack of opportunity to 
involve middle management directly responsible for their 
collection. In addition to involving such personnel at 
training sessions, it would be desirable to encourage 
participation of appropriate representatives of ALA and 
other professional associations in order that the 
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consumers and major advisers would have more imme- 
diate contact with the pragmatic issues involved. 

Procedures Manual; Instructions for Survey Forms: 
Essential to the workshops and to the statistical activi- 
ties of the States on behalf of the Federal Government, 
would be the development of Federal manuals of 
instructions and procedures. These manuals should 
embody the standardized terminology adopted and 
promulgated by NCES and should delineate desired 
procedures and editing Instruct jns in detail as well as 
provide general understanding of the objectives of the 
various surveys. The manuals should be reviewed by the 
NCES advisory committee on library statistics and 
revised as appropriate. Considerable care should be 
exercised to continue the same procedures from year to 
year and to revise them only after thoughtful delibera- 
tion and expert advice. The more familiar the State and 
local agencies become with the forms, the terminology, 
and the procedures, the better will be the product, and 
irritation and confusion can be minimized. Also, if 
changes in the manual or the instructions are adopted, 
considerable leadtime should be allowed (at least a year) 
for the State and local agencies to become thoroughly 
aware of them and institute necessary adjustments. 
Inservice training and workshop activities would prob- 
ably have to be intensified to facilitate understanding 
and compliance. 

Additional State Statistical Needs: In addition to the 
Federal statistics activities for national library data, 
there should be the careful construction by the States of 
additional questions and statistical instruments needed 
individually by them to satisy ! egal requirements under 
State law, to meet the more detailed data requirements 
they would have in their day-to-day contacts with local 
agencies, and to evaluate specific programs. The Federal 
Government has a role here in assisting the States to 
adopt certain uniform procedures and forms in order to 
improve comparability among the States. But we are 
speaking of areas of data which are for the most part 
beyond the Federal purview and would not normally be 
published centrally as part of the national library 
statistics. The States must take the responsibility of 
refining their own data-gathering programs, and ALA's 
American Association of State Libraries should direct 
attention to coordination of these activities and such 
uniform survey instruments as are feasible. 

State Advisory Groups: In each State, an advisory 
committee on library statistics should be appointed to 
assist in these matters. Care should be taken to see that 



the various State agencies concerned in this area are 
represented. For example, library statistics have a 
bearing upon accreditation programs, State and com- 
munity planning, urban affairs, and research activities, to 
mention only a few. Also the statistics program must 
take into account the many ways in which library 
activities are organized at the State level, e.g., separate 
State library commissions, public library extension 
agencies organized within State departments of educa* 
tion, school library development agencies within or 
outside the State library structure, separate departments 
of higher education, separate State historical agencies, 
etc. If intertype library systems and networks are to 
continue to develop, and if the number of separate 
Federal programs affecting libraries continues, then all 
the State agencies concerned should participate in the 
development of meaningful library statistics programs. 

State Library Agencies; State Agencies Concerned with 
Libraries: In referring to State agencies which would act 
as the NCES links in the national library statistics 
system, it must be understood that we are not neces- 
sarily speaking only of the "State library agencies." The 
various forms of State organization mentioned before 
imply that for paiticular surveys (college libraries, for 
example), the appropriate State agency would have to be 
contacted, whether it be in the State department of 
education, the department of higher education, or the 
State library. While it would be convenient, and in many 
cases desirable, for the Federal Government to assign 
responsibility for all library surveys to a central State 
agency (such as the State library), such an action would 
be unrealistic and unworkable. It must work through 
existing State organizational patterns. In order to acti- 
vate the appropriate State agency for comprehensive 
statistics collection, NCES must, therefore, develop 
relations with a number of relevant agencies in each 
State. On the other hand, to effectively coordinate such 
a program, each State agency will need to tap local 
groups for advice— library associations, library schools, 
research centers, etc. The States have an obligation to 
analyze the users of library statistics and, insofar as 
possible, include all of them in their library data 
program planning. 

Distribution; Training: We are assuming much more 
sophisticated questionnaires and the use of standardized 
terminology which will be new to the local agencies. We 
are assuming, also, surveys by the States of library 
agencies with which they have had little or no contact 
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heretofore. The States then, has the obligation to assist 
the local libraries to understand and comply with its 
statistical requirements. Considerable effort will have to 
go into the development of effective workshop- tech- 
niques and manuals. On the State and Federal levels, 
timing will be a sensitive factor. Leadtime in which to 
commence new recordkeeping procedures at the local 
level and in which to become thoroughly acquainted 
with the procedures, objectives, and vocabulary is 
essential. With respect to the cere questions which are 
being asked on behalf of the Federal Government, the 
States should be able to call upon "instructors" from 
NCES to assist with workshops. The cooperation and 
participation of State professional associations through 
their appropriate committees could also be of help in 
focusing attention on such meetings. 

State Editing: At the heart of this recommended system 
is the decentralization of the program and the shared 
responsibility for editing the questionnaire returns. The 
Federal manual of procedures should contain editing 
guides for the States. The State agencies are close 
enough to the local units to spot obvious misunder- 
standings of the respondents and to clear them up 
through direct contact. They are also in a position to 
maintain an overview of local activities which impinge 
upon each other and must be correlated for a statisti- 
cally sound picture of library system activities. Vain- 
stein's chapter on public library statistics discusses some 
of these problems. Suffice it to say that meaningful 
statistics regarding networks and systems, especially 
those composed of different types of libraries, will make 
the editing process at the State level of crucial 
importance. 

Coordination at the State Level: It is important that one 
central State agency be assigned the responsibility for 
this editorial process. It is recommended that the State 
library, or the State library extension agency, act as the 
central editing unit for core library data being forwarded 
to the Federal Government. It may have to work with 
other State agencies to obtain expertise in interpreting 
certain portions of the data. In any event, the advisory 
group(s) mentioned above should review and react to 
editorial policy. Obviously, leverage must be applied at 
this point, and some form of Federal financial assistance 
with regulatory guidance and control would seem the 
most effective. Should a central State educational 
statistics center evolve outside the State library or State 
library extension agency, then State library personnel 
should be assigned to the center to work with the 
coordination and editing of library data, and the State 



library should be a fully participating member of the 
center's planning and review activities. 

Publication and Dissemination of Data: It is recom- 
mended that two parallel data publication and dissemi- 
nation activities be defined, regularized, and imple- 
mented as soon as possible. NCES, upon receipt of the 
core data from the States should edit it again for its own 
purposes and publish it as promptly as the Federal 
governmental structure permits. Meanwhile, at the State 
level, the data which have been collected for State 
purposes should be published as soon as possible, using 
uniform table shells developed by NCES. This plan 
assumes that the primary responsibility (pro tern) for 
institutional data will rest with the States, and that the 
Federal Government will be primarily responsible for 
national aggregates. 

State publication should allow for enough copies to 
satisfy individual requests from local agencies in other 
States through reciprocal distribution of all statistical 
publications of library data. State libraries have an 
obligation to provide information on libraries and library 
programs within their own States . 2 The State publica- 
tions should receive wide distribution beyond the State 
borders: to other State library agencies, national associa- 
tions, the Library of Congress, the National Center for 
Educational Statistics, the Bureau of Libraries and 
Educational Technology, and other Federal agencies. 

National Library Statistics Depository: To provide a 
central resource for all those engaged in library statistics 
research, it is recommended that a library statistics 
depository be established and consist of all library 
statistics publications and survey instruments published 
in the United States. Such information should be made 
available on request to researchers in the field. The 
depository could be established at the Library of 
Congress, the National Center for Educational Statistics, 
the American Library Association, or any other appro- 
priate agency. 

Chart I: The following diagram presents a visual over- 
view, albeit a somewhat oversimplified presentation of a 
nationwide statistics program as it would involve NCES 
and the State agencies in a shared-responsibility 
operation. 



2 For example, an academic librarian in New Jersey wishing 
access to the statistics of one or several comparable institutions 
in California could contact the institutions directly but should 
have other avenues of access to the desired information as 
well -the State library being one of them. 
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The process outlined in the preceding diagram should, at 
some time, contain another important element-the 
utilization of a national data bank system. An argument 
is made for data banking later on, but before we describe 
such an ultima Thule , present limitations must be faced 
up to, along with possible methods for alleviating them. 

Interim Limitations and Considerations 

The last decade has seen the gradual diminution of the 
library statistical publications of USOE. (Even in the 
most productive period of the former Library Services 
Branch, the library statistical publications were neither 
entirely synchronized nor complete.) A number of 
factors contributed to this program reduction: 

1. Several reorganizations have taken place within 
USOE and are continuing to take place. Of 
particular interest was the creation of the National 
Center for Educational Statistics in 1965, at which 
time library statistics were separated from library 
programs, occasioning the reassignment of person- 
nel, budget adjustments, etc. 

2. An unprecedented spate of education programs 
was thrust upon the Office of Education by 
legislative action. Data gathering and distribution 
were forced to take a lower priority than the 
solution to pressing problems of implementing 
these programs and establishing necessary admini- 
strative and regulatory machinery. The magnitude 
of the programs directed toward education per se 
also tended to overshadow those of supportive 
services such as library service, and to preempt its 
already unsteady hold on the priorities scale. 

3. The rapid growth of computer technology has 
forced the conversion of traditional statistical 
survey techniques— a conversion which is slow and 
laborious. Communication among computer and 
library experts has far to go and is impeded by a 
language barrier. 

4. Confusion has always existed within the profes- 
sion as to what information it considered essential 
and what terminology should constitute a stan- 
dard. Although the Handbook provided the 
nascent NCES some guidance, it has been difficult 
for the Federal Government to respond to con- 
flicting professional demands. One need only ask 
“what is a library system" or "what is meant by 
population served" to recognize the impasse which 
faced the national library statistics program. 



5. The present austerity in which USOE must op- 
erate (the small staff allotted to library surveys at 
present and the reduced funds for all their 
attendant needs such as travel, publication, etc.) 
makes it impossible to assume that NCES is in a 
position to satisfy the profession's demands for 
continuing alt the traditional surveys at a fre- 
quency known in the past in addition to initiating 
new survey techniques which will incorporate 
improvements sought by the Statistics Coordina- 
ting Committee and other interested professional 
groups. This reason overshadows almost any other 
for adopting the shared responsibility described in 
the preceding pages. 

At this point in time and at this point in its develop- 
ment, NCES will, of necessity, have to direct its 
attentions foremost to the needs of the Federal Govern- 
ment rather than to those of private associations and 
individual users. This is regrettable, and one can only 
hope that a compromise between Federal and extra- 
Federal needs can be achieved which will ease this 
interim period. The Boaz overview paper, "Library 
Networks and Systems," is an indication of the direction 
of such a compromise. 

The National Center for Educational Statistics, however, 
has no monopoly on problems which have circumscribed 
library statistical publications. The diversity of data 
needs within the library community has made it difficult 
to establish even a limited core of library information 
which can be aggregated nationally. 

Chart I! represents recurring categories of library data 
which are identified by the contributors to this project 
as needed regularly and which constitute a bare mini- 
mum. With the exception of information on physical 
facilities, and detailed personnel data (such as fringe 
benefits, etc.), the.se statistics are desired on an annual 
basis. Even so, there is considerable variation in ex- 
pressed need, as can be seen in the following tally: 

1. All seven categories want: 

a. Salaries. 

b. Staff data (number of positions). 

c. Population or clientele served. 

d. Expenditure by type or program. 

2. All categories, except library education, want: 

a. Book stock. 

b. Periodicals. 

c. Microform. 
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While the number of data in which there is expressed 
unanimity of need is disappointingly small, there is an 
indication that a body of "core" questions which would 
apply across the board for all types of libraries could be 
developed for meaningful national aggregates. These core 
questions would constitute a central body of data 
gathered regularly and in standardized form by NCES, 
hopefully with the assistance of the States. To them 
would be added other questions (depending upon the 
type of library surveyed) which would make up less 
frequent (perhaps biennial) national surveys published 
by the Federal Government. During this interim- 
pending the growth of NCES, progress toward a data 
bank system, and other factors— the bulk of annual, 
detailed data should be gathered at the State level and 
made accessible as described before. 

Such guidelines as may be gathered from chart II would 
need further review by the professional associations once 
this line of attack was fully understood. It is possible 
that more common ground can be found and the 
assurance that publication would be regularized might 
influence the present desire for annual publication of 
some of the data items. 

But it would seem clear that more concentrated exper- 
tise is needed to determine the nature of the core 
questions which might be adopted by NCES. The 
advisory committee recommended for NCES, the Na- 
tional Commission on Libraries and Information 
Science, further advice from the Statistics Coordinating 
Committee, and other national organizations (once the 
urgency of determining the scope of core data is 
known), plus the professional input of NCES itself, 
should be able to perfect and delineate essential data 
categories to be included in "core surveys" cutting 
across types of libraries. The fact that the library 
community, acting solely through its various association 
and committee structures, has so far proved itself 
inadequate to such determination cannot be escaped. To 
summarize, NCES should put primary emphasis on 
perfecting a multipurpose survey instrument (LIBGIS, 
as it is called in the Boaz paper) for the collection of 
core data on the local and system activities of public, 
school, college and university, State, and special libraries 
(and possibly' Federal libraries) intended to produce 
annually: 

1. National aggregates for each type of library, by 
State. 

2. Information on libraries and library development 
functions at the local, State, and Federal levels. By 



library development functions is meant those 
activities and services which extend beyond the 
traditional service areas as defined by source of 
local support and which are developed on behalf 
of a network of library and information services. 

NCES should also develop more detailed surveys by type 
of library. The frequency with which each type can be 
covered, however, will depend in large measure upon the 
rapidity with which the shared-responsibility system 
involving the States can be established and made fully 
operational. 

Given the difficulties under which NCES must operate, 
this approach would seem rational and pragmatic. The 
library profession will want to review carefully the data 
which are to be included in core surveys, and NCES 
should make sure that adequate opportunity to do so is 
afforded. But while the profession can, and should, 
influence this coverage, it cannot expect to enlarge it to 
cover all the many aspects it might wish to have covered 
annually. Budget and staff limitations at the Federal 
level preclude this, as do the philosophic issues which 
require better definition and further stabilization (e.g., 
the questions of library systems and population served). 
Of great importance will be the concerted deliberations 
and assistance which the advisory committee to NCES 
can afford. 

How long this admittedly restricted, interim program 
would continue depends upon three factors: 

1. The rapidity with which the State agencies can 
assume their full statistical responsibilities in a 
nationwide system of library statistics (as illu- 
strated in chart I). 

2. The extent to which professional groups can 
develop supplementary data surveys which are 
sufficiently coordinated with the national effort 
to produce meaningful extensions of it. 

3. The gradual development of a data bank system 
which would provide regular dissemination of 
essential core data, as well as access (at cost) to 
particular levels of detail, as needed. 

State Statistical Capability: If the States are to assume 
responsibilities, many of which will be new, then some 
incentive program is needed to secure their cooperation. 
It is therefore recommended that participation in a 
standard, minimal program be recommended to State 
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library agencies and, upon consent of a majority, be 
made a mandatory factor in Federal library aid pro* 
grams. The statistics program can be financed entirely by 
Federal funds, or on some matching basis. The latter 
would have the advantage of encouraging State govern- 
ments to recognize the need for strenghtening State 
library agencies generally with realistic support of their 
own library and information needs. 

There are a number of ways this incentive program could 
be designed. It would be out of scope for this report to 
attempt tc design new legislation, though this would be 
one approach. Regulatory interpretation of existing 
statutes, such as the Library Services and Construction 
Act, the State Technical Services Act {administered by 
the U.S. Department of Commerce), the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, the Higher Education Act, 
and others, or amendments to them, would be another. 

Whatever the legal mechanics, this federally supported 
and coordinated program should require the following 
factors at the State level: 

1. Submission of an approvable State plan under 
which the statistics activities will be developed and 
carried out. 

2. Identification of legal authority in State statutes 
for gathering, interpreting, publishing, and dis- 
seminating library statistics for all types of li- 
braries. 

3. Identification of the agency or agencies within 
State government which will carry out these 
responsibilities, and the means by which efforts in 
this area will be coordinated. 

4. Identification of a State library statistics advisory 
committee which will represent all types of 
libraries and major information interests within 
the State. 

5. Compliance with NCES requirements concerning 
terminology and procedures as developed in offi- 
cial U.S. Government instructions and manuals. 

6. Agreement to act as the Federal Government's 
agent in surveying libraries within the State with 
regard to core information needed nationally. 

7. Identification of the means by which the State 
will encourage and train local libraries to partici- 
pate in the statistics system. 
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8. Identification by each State of the various library 
universes as defined by the Federal Government 
and the use of such national, standard coding 
system as might be developed for both individual 
library units and for library systems. 

9. Submission of data on the library functions at the 
State level as required by the Federal Government 
for national use. (See Prentiss's paper on State 
libraries as producers of statistics in appendix B.) 

10. Provision of statistically skilled personnel to 
coordinate, interpret, and edit State statistics on 
libraries, to develop forms, and to assist local 
libraries in filling them out, etc. 

11 . Allowance for coordinated, cooperative, multi- 
Statn programs where population and library 
density would make this more feasible. (Advice 
from the regional library program officers of 
USOE could be valuable in these considerations.) 

12. Compliance with standardized format require- 
ments of electronic data processing (e.g., punched 
cards, machine readable tape, etc.) as data bank 
development proceeds. 

At the Federal level, NCES would have to assume the 
responsibilities outlined for it in a nationwide library 
statistics system. Realistic budgetary support of NCES 
will be essential. In addition, of course, the Federal 
Government must provide grant funds to the States to 
enable them to comply with the 12 factors just cited. 
NCES, in cooperation with the American Association of 
State Libraries of ALA, should cost out the elements of 
State responsibility involved in the system, namely: 

1. State determination of library universes. 

2. State forms development, distribution. 

3. State advisory committee expenses. 

4. Development and publication of State statistical 
manual. 

5. Local inservice training workshops. 

6. Research activities directly concerned with refin- 
ing the program. 

7. Staffing (including competent statistical person- 
nel). 

8. Editing of data. 
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9. Publication and distribution of individual library 
data by the States. 

10. Other elements. 

A very rough estimate of this cost for all 50 States and 
the outlying areas would be approximately $3 million 
annually— a very small national investment considering 
the large sums which have gone into library development 
programs in this Nation. 

In addition, and especially in view of any attempt to 
establish a national library data bank system, NCES (or 
the Bureau of Libraries and Educational Technology, 
whichever is appropriate) should be enabled to conduct 
specialized library surveys and to provide detailed data 
on particular aspects of library activity (beyond the 
normal statistical program) at cost to the user. Defraying 
cost in this way would enable research centers, pub- 
lishers, governmental and private agencies, and indivi- 
duals to tap into the data mass as accumulated and 
produced by the system without placing undue burden 
upon NCES. (A precedent for this activity can be found 
in the special studies of the U.S. Bureau of the Census.) 

Supplemental Professional Activity: Statistical publica- 
tion by the profession itself has been significant in the 
past and should not be discounted for the future. In the 
main, and with such notable exceptions as college and 
university library statistics published prior to 1960 and 
certain recurring selected salary surveys, these contribu- 
tions have been sporadic and uncoordinated. Profes- 
sional associations, libraries, and other private agencies 
are ill equipped to sustain major portions of the national 
statistical coverage on libraries. As nonprofit organiza- 
tions, they have not had sufficient funds to do the work; 
they must respond to their particular memberships or 
governances rather than to the dictates of an overall 
plan; and compliance of agencies surveyed is on a 
courtesy basis and therefore cannot be assured. 

This is not to say that such agencies, and especially 
research units of academic institutions, do not respond 
ably when commissioned to do a particular survey or to 
analyze, edit, and publish data already gathered. NCES 
should exercise great freedom in commissioning such 
work and in supplementing its own publication capacity 
with the skills and services of outside agencies. Indeed, it 
is hoped that these arrangements will be expanded and 
intensified. Not only do they disperse the workload and 
make possible the keeping of certain deadlines, they also 
promote healthy exchange, communication, understand- 



ing, and trust between the Federal Government and the 
profession. 

What portion of national library statistics commitments 
can be borne by the profession itself? 

Adequate personnel statistics to meet the needs of 
professional planning (such as individual salaries, fringe 
benefits, certification, and tenure data) may be impossi- 
ble to acquire through general statistical programs of the 
Federal and State Governments. The national library 
associations must take the initiative and responsibility 
for the availability of annual personnel data to enable 
librarians and the general library community as a whole 
to recognize needs and to take informed action. 

The American Library Association is currently consider- 
ing ways and means of conducting annual salary surveys. 
This is considered to be a step toward the establishment 
of annual library salary goals. The ALA also expects to 
develop employment standards including fringe benefit 
guidelines. These two programs will require the invest- 
ment of funds and man-hours by association members 
and staff. 

The Special Libraries Association and the Association of 
Research Libraries each has periodically collected and 
distributed personnel statistics regarding their own indi- 
vidual or institutional members. The ALA should work 
closely with the other library associations in the develop- 
ment and support of a program of adequate personnel 
statistics for the profession. These professional associa- 
tions must also work with the national and State 
agencies to acc lire all possible data through, and from, 
ongoing statistical programs of the governments. 

It must also be clearly understood that all libraries must 
cooperate fully in providing requested personnel data to 
governmental and professional statistical programs. Fail- 
ure to cooperate completely with such programs will 
mean the profession cannot assess the status of the 
profession with accuracy. 

This report emphasizes the wisdom and necessity for the 
use of sampling techniques in statistical reporting. 
Sampling techniques should be used whenever possible 
by the profession in fulfilling its commitment of 
providing personnel data. 

It is suggested that, at the Federal level, the annual 
personnel studies of the associations be supplemented by 
occasional, intensive surveys by NCES which correlate 
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and interpret data of the various types of libraries. 
Sampling techniques, again, would be essential. 

In addition to bearing the responsibility for adequate 
personnel data, the profession may also need to sponsor 
other "special studies" which cannot be included in 
periodic library statistics studies. These might include 
statistical reports on holdings by subject and by form, 
space requirements, and user needs. 

Again, for the interim, responsibility will have to be 
borne by many specialized agencies for much of their 
own statistical needs. For example. The American 
Association of Law Libraries, Music Librarians Associa- 
tion, Medical Libraries Association, and the numerous 
chapters of the Special Libraries Association represent 
crosscuts of the profession which the present system is 
unprepared for. In time, the proposed data bank system 
could provide much needed information for the various 
interest groups, and should be designed to do so. But 
NCES is obviously unable to render this kind of service 
now (except as specifically commissioned) and will be 
unable to do so for some time to come. 

Professional organizations should be encouraged to 
supplement the nationwide system outlined in this 
chapter in every way they can. They should not be 
asked, however, to bear responsibility for basic minimal, 
annual statistical coverage of the Nation's library 
activity. 

A National Data Bank System: In the long range, the 
statistical needs of all users of library data can best be 
satisfied by an electronic data bank system. Many 
factors lead us to such a conclusion: 

First, each user, whether stratified by type of library 
unit or by type of need (administrative, research, 
political, etc.), wants more, not less, detail for his area of 
concern than is now or has been hitherto available and 
can cite compelling reasons why such level of detail is 
needed. The increasing complexity of information con- 
trol and of organizational and fiscal factors surrounding 
the knowledge explosion is among the more obvious. 
Also, as society attempts to mobilize its forces to deal 
with such massive problems as urban change, social and 
economic equalization, and evolution and revolution in 
any number of directions; the variety and number of 
users of library related data expand. Detailed data are 
increasingly of interest in the areas of sociology, political 
science, education, commerce, industry, and others 
beyond I ibrari anship perse. 



In spite of this multiplication of detail to be collected 
and the uses to which it can be put, or indeed perhaps 
because of it, those concerned with library statistics have 
all too often tried to control data by establishing some 
delimiting framework— by sorting out the absolutely 
necessary from the postponable. What data are needed, 
how often, who is to be responsible, etc. are questions 
which are repeated throughout the literature and are 
faced in almost every paper in this report. One of the 
oldest and simplest ways of controlling massive detail is 
to reduce it. But this method runs contrary to the major 
forces at work in an era of exploding population, 
information, economy, and technology. Our need for 
detailed data grows in proportion to its mass. For- 
tunately, this growth tends to be equaled by the 
technical ability to cope with it. 

Attempts to delineate the areas and the frequency of 
library statistics which are to be produced have been 
frustrating. Who is to decide what is essential, what is 
postponable? Even if librarians can achieve a consensus, 
what of those who produce and allocate the funds for 
libraries? Electronic data processing and the data bank 
concept are the only techniques which will accommo- 
date the mass of detail and the multiplicity of uses 
which now exist and can be expected to expand. 

As pointed out by Boaz, Vainstein, Prentiss, Howard, 
and others, new fiscal and service relationships among 
libraries of the same type and of different types are 
gradually breaking down the distinctions which have 
been preserved in traditional library statistics. For 
example, the National Center for Educational Statistics 
is coming to the realization that the categories which 
shaped their publications on public library statistics (i.e., 
population served~25, 000-99, 999; 100,000 and over, 
etc.) are now totally meaningless and unworkable. 
Because of emerging system and network relationships, 
the same library may serve different sized populations 
according to different functions. 

In order to assess the gamut of resources and services 
available to a given population, from a variety of library 
units and at varying levels of sophistication and inten- 
sity, we must combine bits of library data in ways 
hitherto untried. Not only is this need apparent as 
library systems and information networks proliferate 
and become more complex, but it can be observed 
within the single library unit which may simultaneously 
serve a number of purposes-the institutional library, for 
example, which serves the public and academic needs of 
inmates as well as the special, technical library needs of 
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its staff; or the combinations of public, school, and 
special library services found in the same agency in the 
military; or the unpredictable mixtures found in State 
libraries. Considerably more flexibility is needed to sort 
out these data and to arrange them in a way that is 
statistically significant for the use made of them. 

The computerized data bank affords the degree of 
flexibility of data manipulation which is increasingly 
called for as libraries and library systems evolve. 

The need for research and for correlation of research 
findings and the scarcity of data which have been 
standardized to a degree which make them acceptable to 
multiple research applications are covered in the Beasley 
research overview paper. These concerns lead him to 
conclude that a data bank is central to any program of 
general research in library service. The ability of the 
electronic data bank system to cope with a mass of 
detail, yet provide maximum flexibility of access to any 
category, obviously characterizes the kind of tool 
needed to satisfy the research needs which have been 
identified. 

One nsed not belabor the point to conclude that the 
data bank approach affords the ultimate, long-range 



solution which a nationwide, comprehensive library 
statistics program should provide. NCES has for some 
time set its sights upon computerization of its activities 
and is moving in this direction. 

But the development of a data bank system will require 
more than a large memory capacity machine, the sums 
needed for hardware and software, and the personnel to 
convert data to machine readable form. It is absolutely 
dependent upon standardization of terminology, inquiry 
into what should occupy the computer cells, systematic 
collecting and editing of data, and the cooperative 
relationships illustrated in the foregoing diagram and 
explanatory test. The data bank will involve the inter- 
locking, coordinated efforts of the many advisory groups 
which have been cited and the designing of an electronic 
information system by highly skilled professionals. 
Beasley's suggestion that a consortium of agencies— 
Federal, State, and private— working together as a data 
bank system, each bearing part of the responsibility, the 
workload, and the financing, should be explored care- 
fully and would constitute a highly useful research 
project in itself. In the meantime, the steps taken now 
should be guided with the ultimate data bank solution in 
mind. 
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Appendix A 



OVERVIEW PAPERS 

1. Professional (G. Flint Purdy) 

2. Federal (John G. Lorenz) 

3. Legislative (Paul Howard) 

4. State (S. Gilbert Prentiss) 

5. Library Networks and Systems (Ruth L. Boaz) 

6. Research (Kenneth E. Beasley) 
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PROFESSIONAL OVERVIEW 



by G. Flint Purdy 1 



F : rom the beginning of librarianshlp in America, we have 
understood that facts are necessary raw materials for 
professional understanding and progress, and that ''when 
we can measure whatever we are speaking about, and 
express it in numbers, then we know something about 
it." 2 In 1876, John H. Eaton, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, wrote in his letter of transmittal for the monumen- 
tal Public Libraries in the United States of America: 
Their History , Condition and Management . 

The extreme diversity in the manner of con- 
ducting the business and keeping the records of 
educational institutions of all classes in the coun- 
try rendered that harmony of results essential to 
useful comparison and correct inference difficult 
of attainment, and required (a) sound discrimina- 
tion in selecting the points of the various systems 
concerning which inquiries should be addressed; 
and (b) great care in devising nomenclature, which, 
suitable for general adoption, should mean the 
same to all. 

In 1877 the American Library Association's Cooperation 
Committee said, in its fifth report: 

The great diversity in the arrangement of library 
statistics as presented in the annual reports of 
the . . . libraries of the country, suggests to every 
inquirer into the 'true inwardness' of these institu- 
tions, the advantages that would accrue to all 
interested parties from the adoption by all libraries 
of uniform tables for the statement of receipts and 
expenses, and also the statistics of circulation, 
accession and general library work. Uniformity of 



‘Deceased, September 1969. Dr. Purdy, Director of Li- 
braries, Wayne State University, was long associated with library 
statistics, serving as Statistics Coordinating Committee chairman 
(American Library Association, Library Administration Division, 
Library Organization and Management Section) for many years, 
and as chairman of the advisory committee to the Statistics 
Coordinating Project that produced the Handbook. His personal 
battle to wrest order from chaos in library statistics covered a 
span of more than 30 years. Many of his contributions have gone 
unsung, and his wisdom and zeal will long be missed, as will his 
wit and diplomacy. 

Editing of this paper was done subsequent to his death and 
thus did not have the benefit of the author's review. It was done, 
hopefully, in the generous spirit in which he gave his blanket 
permission. (Editor) 

2 Ralph Blasingame in American Library Association, A/a- 
tionof Conference on library Statistics, p. 87. 
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headings is necessary for comparison between 
libraries, as well as to obtain true averages in 
various departments of work. With this view, the 
following model for statistical reports has been 
prepared, as covering, to a large extent, the 
principal features of library work. 3 

Successive generations of librarians have wrestled with 
the same questions. That they can be simply stated 
belies the fact, however, that they pose very real 
political problems and necessitate considerable soul- 
searching. The burden of this position paper is really 
built around the following questions, each of which I 
shall discuss at greater length further on, for I feel we 
must take all these seven points into account if we are to 
achieve a synchronized and realistic comprehensive 
system for library statistics: 

1. What quantitative facts about libraries, library 
services, and library constituencies do we need, 
and for what purposes? 

2. Which of the needed facts can be procured on the 
scale implied by their purpose? 

3 . What are the pri o ri ties? 

4. How can we standardize reporting? 

5. Who is to assemble , analyze, interpret, and report 
the needed facts? 

6. How frequently must they be reported , and how 
"fresh" must they be to serve their purpose? 

7. So what? What do we make of the facts once we 
have them? 

Most of our attention has been directed toward the first 
four questions, but in recent years question 6 has 
produced a considerable amount of discussion. Question 
7 has been rather surprisingly neglected in the literature, 
except for an occasional expression of doubt. But there 
have been several concerted attempts to attack all seven 
of these considerations which bear mentioning, as well as 
some which are limited to only one or two of them. 



3 ALA Cooperation Committee, "Library Statistics," Library 
Journal 1 (August 31, 1877): 429*31. 
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